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The Founder and First Protector of the French Academy 



NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY 



THE beginning of the French Acade- 
my was extremely modest— a mere 
gathering, partly social, partly literary, 
of a few friends , who had no inkling of 
the famous institution into which their 
meetings were destined to develop: 
Thus we are told in Pellisson's ''His- 

toire de TAcademie Francaise" that 

> 

about the year 1629, when Louis XIII 
was king and Cardinal Richelieu his 
first minister, a small circle of con- 
genial spirits, to the number of nine — 
Messieurs Godeau, Gombauld, Chap- 
elain, Philippe Habert, Germain Ha- 
bert (Abbe de Cerisy) Conrart, Serisay, 
Malleville and Giry— living in different 
parts of Paris, agreed to meet once a 
week at the home of one of their num- 
ber ; but the common rendezvous was 
usually at Conrarfs, which was cen- 
trally situated, and so most convenient 
for all. 

At these meetings, which were social 
and informal, sometimes followed by a 
collation or a promenade in company, 
all the news of the day, everything of 
interest, became the subject of discus- 
sion. Morever,when one of their num- 
ber was writing or had written any- 
thing, it was the practice to read it be- 
fore the company for the purpose of 
benefiting by the criticism of the others. 
Delightfully informal and unpreten- 
tious as were these intellectual feasts, 
it appears, from a letter written by 
Chapelain to Godeau in the country, 
on or about December 8th, 1682, that 
the friends were accustomed to speak 



very early of themselves as the ''Acade- 
my,'' without, of course, attaching any 
official meaning to the word. "You 
will be sure to come then, and restore 
to us by your presence the contentment 
which God has withheld from us so 
long,'' writes Chapelain to Godeau. 
' 'You will even restore to us the Acade- 
my, of which you are the prince and the 
chief, each having put off until your re- 
turn the assembly of ourxouncils and 
the holding of our conventions." 

As, however, even harmless meet- 
ings of this nature w^ere contrary to an 
inquisitorial law of the time, it was re- 
solved by the friends that their assem- 
blies, being held without official per- 
mission, should be kept secret ; but, by 
an indiscretion of one of the nine, three 
other men — Faret, Desmarets, and 
Boisrobert — were apprised of the 
pleasant weekly reunion, and were ad- 
mitted to it. Of these three, Boisro- 
bert — the Abbe Boisrobert, by name 
Francois le Metel — being a friend, or 
familiar, of Cardinal Richelieu, found 
occasion to mention to him the meet- 
ings, and what took place at them. 

This was in February of 1634. Riche- 
lieu, looking to the future and sensing 
the important influence upon letters 
that an official academy might be able 
to exercise, immediately suggested 
that the friends become an association 
under State authority, and requested 
Boisrobert to make such a proposal to 
them, which he did on the first oppor- 
tunity. It was received with extreme 
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dissatisfaction by all ; especially by two 
of them who were attached to families 
unfriendly to the Cardinal, and advised 
that the proposition be respectfully de- 
clined. But such a course was deemed 
impolitic. The meetings had been con- 
trary to law and an all-powerful minis- 
ter, who might use this as a weapon, 
could not safely be offended. Boisro- 
bert was authorized to accept, in the 
name of the company, the intended 
honour. The Cardinal, so we are told, 
was much gratified at this decision, 
and directed Boisrobert to make known 
to them his desire that they should as- 
semble as usual, and, having associated 
with themselves as many others as they 
thought expedient, discuss their plans 
for the future and also the laws by 
which their society should be governed. 

It was resolved that the new institu- 
tion should have a membership of forty, 
a number to which the Academy still 
holds. The immediate increase was to 
about thirty by selections from among 
the friends of members of the embryo 
association or those of new^ nominees. 

From the beginning of March, 1634, 
formal assemblies were held, and the 
proceedings at them were duly record- 
ed in minutes, one of the first questions 
discussed and settled being the name 
which the institution should assume. 
There were then no other academies 
in France, and that of Academie Fran- 
caise (spelled at the time Francoise), or 
French Academy, was chosen, as being 
at once modest and expressive . Nation- 
al in its comprehensiveness, it has since 
then, and without the change of a syl- 
lable, proven an equally appropriate 
name under monarchy, empire and re- 
public, save for a brief inter-regnum 
due to the French Revolution and to be 
noted later. 



At first the members called them- 
selves Academistes, but later changed 
the title to Academicien. With a grav- 
ity that makes the distinction the more 
amusing, the Academy in the first edi- 
tion of its Dictionary, defines these two 
words as follows : 

Academicien, qui est de quelque Academic de 
gens de lettres : les Acad^miciens de T Academic 
fran9oise. 

Academiste, qui apprend a monter a chevel et 
autres exercices dans une Academie. 

It is quite clear that Academiste, "a 
person who learns to mount a horse 
and other exercises in an academy," 
was not a suitable title for a partici- 
pant in the learned exercises of the 
Academie Francaise. 

As Richelieu, their ''protector,'' had 
suggested, the Academy adopted a 
lengthy set of rules for its guidance, of 
which it is only necessary to quote the 
following: 

''No person shall be received into 
the Academy who shall not be agree- 
able to Monseigneur the Protector, and 
of good morals, good reputation, good 
intelligence, and fitted for academical 
functions.'' 

"The Academy shall have a seal, by 
which shall be sealed in blue wax all 
acts despatched by its order; in which 
the face of Monseigneur the Cardinal 
Duke of Richelieu shall be engraved, 
with the words roundabout: 'Armand, 
Cardinal Due De Richelieu, Protecteur 
De L'Academie Francoise, etablie Fan 
mil six cent XXXV,' and a counter-seal , 
on which shall be represented a crown 
of laurel, with this legend: 'A L'lm- 
mortalite ; ' of which seals the impres- 
sion may never be changed for any rea- 
son whatsoever.' 

"The principal function of the Acade- 
my shall be to labour with all the care 
and diligence possible to give exact 




Corneille, whose "Cid'' was Subjected to a Critical Examination by the Academy 
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rules to our language and to render 
it capable of treating the arts and 
sciences/' 

''There shall be composed a Diction- 
ary, a Grammar, a treatise on Rhetoric, 
and a treatise on Poesy, after the obser- 
vations of the Academy/' 

The French Academicians are from 
their number sometimes spoken of 
specifically as ''the Forty,'' and satiri- 
cally from the motto, "a rimmorta- 
lite," sometimes as "the Immortals," 
the individual Academician in the same 
relation being "an Immortal." Butas 
the living Frenchman dreads ridicule 
more than the prospect of oblivion 
when dead, the fusillade of satirical 
humour has banished the counter-seal, 
with its too ambitious motto, for cor- 
porate literary productions at least, 
from Academical publications. 

Was there any real Academy in 
France prior to the Academie Fran- 
caise? Leaving out of consideration 
the assemblies of literati held in the 
palace of Charlemagne toward the end 
of the eighth century and the Floral 
Games of Toulouse, instituted in i323 
but not patented as an Academy until 
1694, together with sundry other ob- 
scure provincial literary associations 
partaking of the academical character, 
it is not improper to speak of Baif's 
Academy, founded in 1670, during the 
reign of Charles IX, for the cultivation 
of music and poetry, and of the Acade- 
my of the Palace — Baif's Academy re- 
vived under Henry III, after a period of 
dormancy — so-called because it held 
its meetings in the king's closet, as the 
only French predecessors of the French 
academy; but the placing of the com- 
pilation of a dictionary of the language 
at the behest of Richelieu, in the fore- 



front of the Academy's programme of 
labours, marks the Florentine Crusca 
as its real prototype. 

The rules adopted by the Academy 
were signed by Richeheu and sealed 
with his arms, and countersigned by 
Charpentier, his secretary. With cer- 
tain modifications in practice they still 
nominally constitute the Academy's 
regulations. Richelieu's influence is 
shown in the very first article. For 
though the words "Monseigneur the 
Protector" may be, and in the light of 
events perhaps should be, interpreted 
abstractly, yet, literally they seem to 
imply that the Academy did not look 
forward to a life beyond the term of 
that ofCardinalRichelieu, its founder; 
and, actually, as will be seen later, it 
barely escaped extinction at his death. 

Having agreed upon the rules by 
which its proceedings were to be gov- 
erned, the next step for the Academy 
was to obtain its public charter. Let- 
ters patent, addressed to the King, were 
drawn up and passed the Great Seal 
on the 29th of January, i635; and, al- 
though the Academy had been meeting 
regularly for nearly a year, and keeping 
a record of its transactions from the 
preceding March, the official date of its 
entry into existence is that of the seal- 
ing of the letters patent. 

It still remained, however, to secure 
their "verification" by Parliament, 
which, however, hesitated because 
afraid that the Academy might devel- 
op, under Royal prerogative, into a 
body capable of being employed by the 
King to usurp parliamentary rights. 
And, as if to justify the ParHament's 
fears, in June, i636, when that body 
still hesitated, the Cardinal threaten- 
ed, in disregard of its prescriptive 
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rights, to have the letters patent pre- 
sented for verification to the Grand 
Council, a body which itself occasion- 
ally invaded the Parliament's province. 
Some steps were even taken to that 
end, but the Councillor to whom the 
matter was intrusted for the purpose 
of having it brought before the Coun- 
cil, meantime sickened, and died after 
a lingering illness, w^hich thus prevent- 
ed its being carried through. Finally, 
however, on the gth of July, 1687, the 
verification of the letters was ordered 
by the Parliament itself, and their 
registration effected the following day. 

Some of the Parliament's members, 
indeed, affected to hold the new insti- 
tution in disdain and as unworthy of 
serious consideration in their body, 
among these being Councillor Scar- 
ron,father of the poet. When it came 
to his turn to vote on the letters, he gave 
it as his opinion that such a trivial mat- 
ter reminded him of the Roman Emper- 
or, who, having deprived the Senate of 
the liberty to concern itself with public 
affairs, consulted it as to the best sauce 
foraturbotwhich had been presented 
to him. Richelieu did not forget the 
bitter jest, which is supposed to have 
had some influence in the subsequent 
banishment of Scarron, although os- 
tensibly for other reasons, from Paris. 

At the Academy's early meetings the 
time was chiefly passed in listening to 
and commenting on the statutory week- 
ly discourse, sonnets, ditties, and like 
trifles. But in i63j its first real work 
was taken up — was, in fact, thrust up- 
on it, much as was its official dignity 
by Richelieu himself. Corneille's 
''Cid" had been recently published, 
and was received with almost unanim- 
ous applause. Everybodywas given to 



quoting from the ''Cid," and the say- 
ing, ''As fine as the 'Cid\" became 
proverbial. It meant literary perfec- 
tion— that nothingcouldbe finer. Car- 
dinal Richelieu, himself something of 
a dramatist, and, it is said, filled with 
jealousy at the poem's success, resolv- 
ed that the Academy should subject it 
to a critical examination. This he suc- 
ceeded in affecting, and, as the ''affair 
of the 'Cid' '' is still sometimes spoken 
of as if it were one of the great blots 
in the Academy's annals, a brief ac- 
count of the proceeding may be found 
acceptable. 

Georges de Scudery, who was not 
yet of the Academy, partly, it would 
seem, out of complaisance to the Car- 
dinal, had written an adverse critique 
of Corneille's poem, entitled "Obser- 
vations Contre le Cid," and appealed 
to the Academy in open and private 
letters to judge between him and the 
poet, thus affording a pretext to Rich- 
elieu for demanding what he called an 
authoritative opinion on the merits of 
the work. The Academy demurred, 
but its "protector" would accept no 
denial. He had set his heart on an ex- 
amination, and almost commanded the 
Academy to proceed w^ith it. 

'^Let these gentlemen know thatl 
desire it," he is reported to have said 
to one of his dependents, "and that I 
shall love them as they shall love me." 

The examination of the "Cid," thus 
reluctantly entered upon, occupied a- 
bout five months. When the notes in 
outline were ready, a copy of them 
was sent to Richelieu at Charonne, 
whence they were returned, w^ith a 
few unimportant comments, some of 
them in the Cardinal's own hand. In 
his judgment the substance of the cri- 
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tique was good, but, to use his own 
expression, it needed to have ' 'thrown 
into it a few handfuls of flowers." To 
be put into literary shape with the pre- 
sumably necessary adornment of dam- 
nation with faint praise, the notes were 
then delivered to the Abbe de Cerisy, 
whose personal sentiments concern- 
ing the ' 'Cid" are expressed in a single 
terse sentence. When asked by some 
one what he thought of the poem, the 
prompt response ofthe abbe was, ''Je 
voudrois Tavoir fait" — I should like to 
have produced it. Some leaves of his 
revision having been shown to the 
Cardinal, their tone was probably 
found too sympathetic, for the notes 
were handed over to Sirmond, who, 
with Chapelain, had been first sum- 
moned to an interview with the Car- 
dinal on the subject. Sirmond's work, 
however, was received with even less 
favour than that ofthe Abbe de Cerisy. 
Finally they were intrusted to Chape- 
lain, under whose hand the critique 
was so fashioned as to receive the ap- 
proval of the Cardinal as well as of 
the Academy. 

Such incidents throw light on the 
petty side of the early years of a dis- 
tinguished body — a petty side that 
cropped out now and then later, as in 
the failure of Moliere to become an 
Academicien and the delay in the elec- 
tion of Voltaire and Victor Hugo. 

After the discussion ofthe ''Cid" 
was finished the Academy became very 
idle. Letters from Chapelain in Paris 
to Conrart and others show this. In 
one he says, " It did not accomplish 
anythingat its last three meetings, and 
if the next should be like them the 
Society ought to change its name to 
Academy of Faineants." In another:- 



' 'The last time but one the Society was 
composed of a single person." And 
again:- ''The Society languishes, and 
wastes its time as usual." 

Pellisson's estimate ofthe early 
French Academicians, when he speaks 
of them as being ''all men of letters 
and of a merit much above the com- 
mon," is modest in comparison with 
the extravagant flattery of Patru, who 
said to them in his election address:- 
"Do not expect to find in the future 
men like you. It is quite enough for 
our age to have once seen forty persons 
of a capacity, of a worth so eminent: 
such a great eff^ort has not been made 
without exhausting nature."" Patru 
also made an extravagantly flattering 
speech on the occasion of the visit to 
the Academy of Christina of Sweden 
about the end of March, i658. Two 
years before, on her way to Italy, Chris- 
tina had passed through Paris, but had 
then only time to receive a deputation, 
headed by Patru, who addressed her 
in the name ofthe Academy. When 
she made her real visit, M . Seguier, 
Chancellor of the Academy, on being 
apprised, hastily caused- some embell- 
ishments, as the placing of busts, pic- 
tures, and the like to be made in the 
assembly room of his residence, to give 
it as much of an academical appearance 
as possible, unfortunately forgetting 
to display the portrait of Christina her- 
self, which she had presented to the 
Academy. It was of this portrait that 
Patru said to her in 1 656 in his address: 
"Your image, in your absence, will be 
the dearest object of our eyes; and we 
will render to it our homages, our re- 
spects; we will make to it our sacrifi- 
ces." And then it was forgotten! 

To do honour to the occasion, by 
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having as full an Academy as possible, 
messengers were sent to most of the 
Academicians, but some of them did 
not receive the notification in time to 
enable them to be present. Christina 
having arrived, w^ith only one or two 
attendants, the question of the attitude 
to be observed in her presence by the 
Academicians, who numbered about 
fifteen or sixteen, was raised by the ex- 
queen herself. It seems that she ex- 
pected them to remain standing during 
the visit, w^hich was to last about an 
hour. Chancellor Seguier having con- 
sulted with one or two Academicians 
on this knotty point of etiquette, it was 
decided in accordance with certain pre- 
cedents in which men of letters retain- 
ed their seats in the presence of royalty: 
to wit, of Charles IX. at the assemb- 
lies held at Saint Victor in the time of 
Ronsard; of Henry III. at those in the 
Bois de Vincennes, and of Christina 
herself when visiting the Academy of 
the Umoristi at Rome. Christina, there- 
fore, having taken her seat, the French 
Academicians, who had received her 
standing, resumed theirs, and remain- 
ed seated during the session, which 
was opened with a complimentary ad- 
dress of welcome to the distinguished 
visitor. 

After readings by three or four Aca- 
demicians of pieces of their own pro- 
duction, including a translation into 
French of Catullus's '' Amemus, mea 
Lesbia," by Pellisson, Chancellor Se- 
guier proposed that of a fascicle, or 
cahier, of the Dictionary. The princess 
assenting, one was selected which, as 
it happened, contained the word jeu. 
Mezeray, now the editor in charge of 
the Dictionary, after reading the com- 
mon definitions, proceeded with the 



idiomatic phrases, as follows: ''Jeux 
De Princes, qui ne plaisent qu'd ceux 
qui les font; pour dire une malignite, 
une violence faite par quelqu'un qui 
est en puissance." According to the 
testimony of Patru in a letter to M. 
d'Ablancourt, Christina laughed pleas- 
antly on hearing the words. Accord- 
ing to another account, considered 
more reliable, as in Conrart's memoirs, 
she laughed more out of despite than 
pleasure, her uneasiness being betray- 
ed by a heightened colour and nerv- 
ousness of manner which indicated 
that she felt their personal application. 
They recalled to her mind, and to that 
of every one present, the tragic death, 
only a few months before, of Monal- 
deschi at Fontainebleu, in which she 
had so great a part : an execution— a 
murder, rather— without parallel in 
history, in that it was ordered by a 
foreigner in one of the most advanced 
countries, governed by one of the 
proudest monarchs of Christendom. 
Before this, namely on the 4th of 
December, 1642, Cardinal Richelieu 
had died, leaving the Academy with- 
out a head. The king, it may be stated, 
who died in the following year, never 
took any personal interest in it. Ac- 
cording to the gossip of the time, some 
were in favour of offering the protec- 
torship to the young Due d'Enghien, 
the Great Conde. But his youth alone 
— at this time he was only twenty-one 
years of age— may have been deemed 
a sufficient bar to the carrying into ef- 
fect of this proposition. Others talked 
of Mazarin, the late Cardinal's suc- 
cessor in the ministry, as his successor 
in the patronage of the Academy. But 
this proposition also had to be aban- 
doned, because of the manifest impro- 
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Queen Christina of Sweden, who was Received by the Academy in March, 1658 
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priety of having an Italian, whose heart, 
as he himself claimed, may have been 
French, but whose French speech was 
the jest of the Court and the city, at 
the head of an institution for the cul- 
tivation of the purity of the French 
language. Itisdoubtfulif any of these 
suggestions were seriously entertain- 
ed in the Academy itself. They are per- 
haps properly attributable to those 
who, in every age, deem it their busi- 
ness to manage other people's affairs; 
for within a w^eek after Richelieu's 
death the protectorship was offered to 
Chancellor Seguier, and his accep- 
tance of it appears to have saved the 
Academy from the fate of so many sim- 
ilar institutions on the death of their 
founders. Such, at least, we may rea- 
sonably infer from a remark made in 
reference to that occasion by Abbe 
Tallemant, the younger, in the chan- 
cellor's funeral orations: ''You know, 
gentlemen, that the Academy would 
have perished if he had not sustained 
it." 

In view of the influence of the eigh- 
teenth century salons in the choice and 
election of academical candidates, there 
may be noticed here, as a small cloud 
which was to acquire almost blighting 
effects, perhaps the earliest and not 
least detestable instance of feminine 
interference in elections. The story is 
told by Perrault, one of the principals 
in it, who, when Gilles Boileau died, 
spoke to several Academicians with a 
view to securing the nomination to 
his place. Those spoken to promised 
him their votes, provided he got the 
consent of Chancellor Seguier, the 
Academy's protector, who was at Saint 
Germain-en-Laye. When Perrault 
waited on the protector for this pur- 



pose, he was told that the vacant place 
had been promised to Madame Guiche, 
the Chancellor's daughter, for the 
Abbe de Montigny, but that he could 
count on the next vacancy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when the next vacancy did 
occur, Perrault was sacrificed to a 
candidate favoured by Colbert. 

Chancellor Seguier, after sheltering 
the French Academy for thirty years, 
died on the 28th of January, 1672. The 
king thereupon accepted the protec- 
torship of the Institution, and assign- 
ed to it an apartment in the Louvre, 
commodious and convenient for the 
holding of its sessions, and there it 
assembled until the suppression in 
1793. 

Hitherto Academicians had not re- 
ceived direct remuneration of any kind, 
although their position as such may 
sometimes have been to them the 
means of the attainment of official pre- 
ferment or other advancement. For in- 
stance, Godeau's connection with the 
Academy gained for him RicheHeu's 
notice and favour, and, unexpectedly 
and without solicitation on his part, so 
it is said, in June, i636, within a week 
after ordination as a priest, the bishop- 
ric of Grasse (to which was later added 
that of Vence). But shortly after the 
installation in the Louvre, by Colbert's 
directions there were coined silver to- 
kens of attendance (jetons de presence) 
to be distributed among them to the 
number of forty at each sitting of the 
Academy, and only to those who ar- 
rived promptly at three o'clock. There 
were, as may be inferred, always ab- 
sentees, and if, in the proportionate 
distributionof the jetons among those 
present there were any over, they were 
added to those of the following meet- 
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ing, the assiduous member thus some- 
times being entitled to two or more. 

Perrault tells us in his memoirs that 
they were intended to secure a more 
prompt and regular attendance on the 
part ofAcademicians; for Colbert, like 
Cardinal Richelieu and M. Seguier, de- 
sired to see the Dictionary accomplish- 
ed, and could not understand the delay 
in its completion. His own member- 
ship in the Academy was purely nomi- 
nal, but one day he unexpectedly at- 
tended a session, to discover for him- 
self what went on. The word ami, or, 
as it was then written, amy, was being 
discussedwhen he entered; and, as the 
question was raised whether or not it 
implied mutual friendship, it had to be 
decided before a satisfactory definition 
of the word could be formulated. He 
left the Academy convinced that the 
making of a Dictionary, involving as it 
does the analyzation of the esoteric or 
notional signification of words, was 
not so simple a matter as to the unin- 
itiated appeared. 

As for the jetons, they were of such 
small actual value that the Academy es- 
caped the danger of riches; and they 
were in no way disastrous except to 
the unfortunate Chapelain, whose as- 
siduity, excited bj^this new attraction, 
became imprudent. The poor old man 
died the following year of an inflama- 
tion of the lungs, brought on by the 
fear of losing his j eton if he arrived too 
late at the sitting. 

Excessive flattery of Louis XIV is a 
charge against the French Academy 
from which even friendly chroniclers 
do not absolve it. It was shown in the 
verbal adulation of the dedication of 
the Dictionary, and even more in the 
frontispiece, which represents the 



crowning with bays of a portrait bust 
of the Academy's first royal protector. 
It is equally true that the royal favour 
conferred on it an added lustre which 
inured not only to the social advantage 
of every Academician, but to the ad- 
vantage of the profession of letters. 
Then, too, it was owing to the King's 
good sense, again in vindication of the 
cherished principle of equality, that 
the historic fauteuils or armchairs, 
came upon the scene. 

It appears, according to one of the 
accounts, that some high dignitaries 
and personages objected to the plain 
chairs then in use in the Academy as 
ill-becoming their rank, especially on 
public occasions, and even absented 
themselves from its sessions for this 
reason. No distinction could, of course, 
be made between the dissatisfied car- 
dinals, dukes and peers and the other 
Academicians , but a remedy was found 
by providing each with a fauteuil. 

Duclos states that Cardinal d'Es- 
trees, having become very infirm, 
sought distraction from physical ills 
by assiduous attendance at the Acade- 
my's meetings, and asked that he might 
be permitted to bring a chair more 
suited to his weak state than the kind 
provided. The request was reported 
to the King, who foresaw the conse- 
quences of such an invidious distinc- 
tion and he ordered the superintendent 
of the royal garde-meuble to have forty 
fauteuils carried from that storehouse 
to the Academy, academical equality 
beingthereby assured. Thus the affair 
of the armchairs assumes the dignity 
of an event. Oh, Muse of History — es- 
pecially of French history — is it not de- 
licious! 

Louis XIV died in 171 5, leaving the 
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protectorship of the French Academy 
to his successors as a royal prerogative. 
The first of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century to be elected an 
Academician, although Fenelon, Saint 
Pierre, and Fontenelle had much in 
common with them in independent 
thought and humanitarian feeling, and 
are properly described as their precur- 
sors, was Montesquieu, who became a 
candidate for the vacancy left by De 
Sacy's death in 1727. So far, his liter- 
ary titles consisted only of the ''lettres 
Persanes,'' a satire, more correctly a 
series of satires, in which were held up 
to ridicule many of the foibles and vices 
of the period. 

Cardinal Fleury , who was not a great 
reader, had not acquired a personal 
knowledge of the ''Lettres," but he 
was informed of their audacious char- 
acter by opponents of Montesquieu, 
and he immediately warned the Acade- 
my that if their author should be nomi- 
nated the king would refuse his assent 
to the choice. Montesquieu was not to 
be so rebuffed. He hastily threw to- 
gether a judiciously expurgated copy 
of his book, and calling upon the Min- 
ister, presented it to him with the ex- 
planation that his publishers in Hol- 
land had taken liberties with his text 
in certain places which had given of- 
fence. Montesquieu, duly elected, en- 
tered the Academy on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1728. Voltaire, after many years 
of vain effort, succeeded in forcing him- 
self, through the breach thus made. 
Asauthorof'Oedipe," ''Brutus," the 
''Heriodade,'' and the ''Histoire de 
Charles XII," he first presented him- 
self to the Academy in 1782, but was 
rejected. 

In 1736 he again became active with 



a view to nomination, as we gather 
from one of d'Olivet's letters to Bou- 
hier. The interposition of powerful 
friends seems, however, not to have 
been effectual, for ten more years were 
to pass over Voltaire's head before he 
obtained the coveted fauteuil. He 
made a determined effort in 1748 to 
succeed Cardinal Fleury, with the 
countenance of the King, whose con- 
sent to his candidacy had been gained 
through the favourite, the Duchess of 
Chateauroux, at the instance of the 
Due de Richelieu. Voltaire also re- 
sorted to other means to insure suc- 
cess which would have ruined the rep- 
utation and the memory forever of per- 
haps any other man, but which we al- 
most accept as a matter of course in 
this extraordinary freak of literary hu- 
mankind. 

In 1 746, when his pertinacity was re- 
warded with success, Voltaire almost 
disavowed the ' ' Philosophical Letters'' 
in a letter to Father De La Tour, and 
following the example of Montesquieu, 
he made his printers responsible for 
much that was deemed reprehensible 
in his writings. On one occasion the 
Bishop of Mirepoix remained passive, 
he was elected unanimously, the King's 
approval still being assured through 
the influence of the new favourite, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, whom Voltaire 
had known while she was yet Madame 
d'Et'oles. Voltaire's true reason, if any 
reason given by him can be so-called, 
for so eagerly desiring to enter a body 
which he had often done his best to 
cover with ridicule, appears in a letter 
written to the Due de Richelieu in 
1750. '4 thought," he says, ''to make 
for myself a kind of rampart of the 
Academies against the persecutions 
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which a man who has written with free- 
dom must always fear in France." 

After Vohaire, the entrance of the 
leading Philosophers into the French 
Academy was attended with little diffi- 
culty. He was closely followed by Du- 
clos, Buflfon, d'Alembert, and, later in 
the same protectorate, by Watelet, La 
Condamine, Saurin, Marmontel, Con- 
dillac, Thomas, Saint Lambert, with 
others who had more or less sympa- 
thy with their teachings. Diderot — 
in the opinion of M. Arsene Houssaye 
''worth four d'Alemberts'' — Diderot, 
indeed after many inejfiPectual attempts 
to overcome the hostility of the Court 
and a large section of the Academy, 
finally renounced all hope of ever oc- 
cupying a fauteuil. 

The question of precedence among 
Academicians in accordance with the 
privileges of rank was raised and set- 
tled with promptness adversely to the 
claimant, on the election to the Acade- 
my of the Count of Clermont. No soon- 
er was the election made than members 
of his family and entourage succeeded 
in persuading him that it would be de- 
rogatory to his dignity to yield the pre- 
cedence of his rank. Having done so, 
they addressed to Duclos at his resi- 
dence a paper affirming their views, 
and requesting an immediate answer. 



Duclos replied: 

''The only privilege of which the 
men of letters, who are really the 
Academy, are jealous is the external 
equality which reigns in our assem- 
blies: The Academician whose for- 
tune is least would not renounce the 
privilege for all the pensions in the 
world. 

"It remains to observe, that when 
the Academy goes to compliment the 
King, the three officers walk at the 
head, and all the other Academicians 
according to date of reception. 

"Monseigneur, if you confirm, by 
your respectable and decisive example, 
an equality which, besides, is only fic- 
titious, you do the Academy the great- 
est honour which it shall ever have re- 
ceived ; you lose nothing of your rank, 
and I venture to say that you add to 
your fame in exalting ours." 

The Count of Clermont did not fur- 
ther insist. He soon after dropped in- 
to the Academy at one of its ordinary 
sessions, saluted his "new confreres,'' 
condescendingly accepted his jeton, re- 
marking that it would be his "cross of 
Saint Louis of the Academy," and took 
his leave, but— and of this Duclos gives 
not a hint — his public reception never 
took place. It was his first and last visit. 



